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For the Companion. 
“BADGES.” 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“J tell you what it is, Aunt Mary,” said Jack, 
coming in breathless, and almost upsetting the 
embroidery basket, ‘‘we boys are going to have a 
committee meeting and vote resolutions against 
Jim Noble. We mean to get him out of school.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with Jim Noble? I 
always thought he was a fine fellow.” 

“Fine fellow! He’s a traitor, a traitor to his 
country and his flag, an open traitor, and he has 
insulted the whole school !” 

“flow so ?” 

“Why, do you believe he wears a great copper 
sarf pin, and a copper badge dangling at his but- 
tonhole! His father is a copperhead, I’ve always 
heard, but Jim needn’t think to insult us in that 
yay. Ours is a loyal school, and we shall show 
him that there’s no place for damned traitors 
in it.” 

“No place for what, Jack ?” 

“J said damned traitors, and I meant to say it.” 

“Why, Jack, I’m astonished that a boy brought 

was you have been should swear. It really 
orieves me.” 
“Why, Aunt Mary, that isn’t swearing; it isn’t 
taking God’s name in vain. I wouldn’t do that 
for any thing, but all the army officers call the trai- 
tors that way. I heard Col. B. , the other 
day, say that that was the only appropriate term. 
[don't mean to be profane, but I don’t think that 
is profane.” 

“Really, Jack, I’m astonished to hear you talk 
so. What would your mother say ?” 

“Why, you know, auntie, I’ve past the Miss 
Naneyish age. I’ve come to the time to think a 
litle for myself, and spite of all that the Sunday 
school books say, I don’t see the harm of saying 
damn, and damn it, on proper occasions, any more 
than darn, and darn it. It isn’t swearing, as I said 
before, because swearing is taking God’s name in 
vain.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Jack, just what it is, saying 
damn, and damn it, is to religion and religious peo- 
ple just what wearing a copper pin is to loyalty. 
You may say it isn’t wrong in itself to wear a cop- 
perpin any more than a gold or silver one, but 
when acopper pin is the badge of traitors, and 
wiversally understood so, no true fellow should 
Wear it. Damn, and damn it, are words that are 
the copperhead badges; they are words that be- 
long to the ways of Satan’s kingdom, that old ser- 
pent of serpents ; and no loyal, religiously trained 
boy ought to use them when they are so under- 
stood.” 

“Jack stood irresolute. 
think so, Aunt Mary.” 

“Don’t you, Jack? What if you should hear 
your mother talking about damned traitors ?” 

“My mother !” said Jack, ‘‘what an idea! Well, 
of course she couldn’t; nolady could. That’s it,” 
he said, raising his head. “It’s a manly style of 
talking; of course, it’s inappropriate to ladies.” 

“Well, then, what would you think if our min- 
ister should talk in that way? Or suppose you 
heard good Deacon Mosely, what would you say 
of it? Ifyou overheard a man freely using damn, 
and damnation, and such kind of words in common 
conversation, isn’t it a fact that you set it down 
at once that he makes no pretence or profession of 
religion ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, rather unwillingly. 

“You'd be pretty sure that he was not a man 
who made practice of praying much ?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

“In fact, you'd be quite sure that as to the 
heavenly kingdom he was not on the Lord’s side ?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

“Well, then, Jack, these are just my objections 
to these words. They are copperhead badges, 
signs of the devil’s kingdom; they are insults to 
the flag of the Lord Jesus just as the copper pin 
‘8 an insult to our country’s flag. To use them 
ranks you with the profane. It is a profession of 
religion ; it is an insult to the side to which your 
father and mother belong. If you are a soldier of 
Jesus Christ, you cannot wear the badge of the 
devil without being a traitor; without shocking 
as the 





*“‘Well, now, I don’t 


‘‘Aunt Mary,” said Jack, ‘‘I never will use 
these words again.” 
Jack was a manly boy, and if he once said he 
wouldn’t do a thing, was sure to keep his word. 


ae ees 
For the Companion. 
MAKE GOOD BARGAINS, BOYS. 

“Do you know how?” 

«Ah! I guess I do;” answers Master Shrewd- 
face. ‘‘Show me the fellow that can cheat me.” 

We will try to. Already he stands before us, 
a boy with bold face, eyes no longer clear mirrors 
of an honest soul, and features that can at will be 
twisted into twenty masks of cunning. Do you 
fancy the portrait we have drawn for you? Do 
you not know that cunning and deceit have al- 
ready written their hateful lines upon your young 
face, and that you are the hardest and worst cus- 
tomer, by far, that you will be likely to meet with ? 
You cheat others out of pennies, you cheat your- 
self out of truth, honor and integrity, which are 
better than gold, even in the market-place. 

Not long since a gentleman came to ask if we 
wrote stories for the young. If so, would we not 
ask the Companion readers a question for him? 
and he gave us a paper upon which was written: 

“What is the least you'll take? Does this 
question coincide with the Scripture sentiment to 
deal truly? Is it not morally gross? To deal 
truly means, does it not, to give willingly and 
without banter a fair equivalent ?” 

His beloved wife had just died. For fifty years 
they had lived happily together. The old home 
was very dear to him, but circumstances made 
it best for him to leave the village he loved. The 
man to whom he sold his property, after much 
hard bargaining, asked, 

‘‘What is the least you'll take, any way ?” 

Now that man knew it was a forced sale, made 
in unfavorable times, and seemed willing to make 
all he could out of another's necessities. ‘‘I sold 
it at a great disadvantage,” added the gentleman, 
“but that is a question that I never asked and 
never will ask in all my dealings with my fellow 
men.” 

Happy man, I thought, you have always had 
the best of the bargain; for buyer and seller hoth 
must stand before a just Judge, and then what 
terrible millstones about the neck these capital 
bargains, over which shrewd men chuckle here, 
will be in that clear light! 

Memory recalls the history of a man who began 
life poor. He learned young to make shrewd 
bargains; those who dealt with him said hard 
ones. Year after year he lived on, growing 
sharper and more penurious with every keen 
trade. Acre after acre of beautiful meadow land 





Copperhead badge does you.” 


was added to his broad farm. Thousands upon 














ON THE RAPIDAN. 


thousands of dollars made a princely income for 
one who idolized his money so greatly that he 
would not spend it even in making his old age 
comfortable. How well every body knew that bent 
and shaking figure, creeping along year after year 
in the same shabby coat, the same velvet vest! 
A long life was granted him, but at last he knew 
that his summons had come, and that slowly, but 
certainly, disease would do its appointed work. 
Precious moments if they had been given to re- 
pentancé ; but no, he would only wander restless- 
ly up and down the road, moaning and wringing 
his shrunken hands in childish self-pity ; and this 
was the burden of all his querulous complaints : 
‘Poor old man! Poor old man! Got to die, and 
haint made half money enough, half money 
enough !” 

Money enough! ‘O, what shall it profit a man 
though he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?” 

And what became of his money? If he could 
know in another world how it went, the know- 
ledge must have added new stings to his torture. 

Misers are not the only men who overreach them- 
selves. We heard a little incident not long since 
that illustrated finely how and where our dishon- 
est public men are trained. Just before Mr. 
Lincoln’s election there was in a certain village 
a warm partisan of his who used to buy the votes 
of the men and the hurrahs of the boys. Many a 
boy lounged over Mr. Ridley’s counter coveting 
his nice candy until tempted to get it by dishonest 
means. Eddie Mills was often in this crowd, and 
it was a wonder to us that he remained as hon- 
orable as he did. He was a generous boy, as the 
following incident will show. Eddie was a skilful 
angler, and often carried home some of the larg- 
est and most luscious brook trout,.all glowing with 
gold, and silver, and crimson, salmon tinted, and 
as sweet as the mountain stream from which they 
had just been drawn, to his mother. 

“If she had an unexpected visitor that visitor 
would be sure to come just when she was out of 
“fresh meat” and did not expect to see the butch- 
ér’s cart for four or five days. Eddie was such a 
quiet boy that in the confusion he would not be 
missed until he came panting into the kitchen, his 
face warm with exercise and happy with generous 
thoughts, bearing in his hands a big trout all 
alive with shining dots. ‘‘Mother,” he would 
whisper, ‘‘don’t worry, I'll keep you in fresh 
trout.” 

The landlord at the hotel soon found out who 
caught the biggest and best trout from between the 
rocks where Baker’s River foamed and fretted at 
its loudest, and told Eddie he would pay him well 
for all he would bring him. ‘All that mother 
dogsn’t need,” thoughtfully answered Eddie. 

Three months after the landlord put into Eddie’s 


hand a bit of brown paper. Didn't the boy’s eyes 
shine when he saw in each corner two big Vs? 
Did he think, How many nice things this will buy 
for his mother? Perhaps—we only know what he 
did. He went home and waited about stiller than 
ever until he found mother alone, then he took out 
his paper, looked at it to make sure that the big 
Vs were still there, and slipped it into his mo- 
ther’s hand. \ 

“Eddie,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t take it, you 
earned it all yourself.” 

“Yes,” and his face said, ‘All the better for 
that, isn’t it, mother?” Then he looked very 
earnestly into her eyes, and said, ‘‘I shall feel 
badly, mother, if you don’t take it and spend it all 
for yourself. Father is sick, and folks won't pay 
him, and so you haven't had so much for a long 
time, have you, mother?” 

It was hard for that indulgent mother to take 
it, but she did, because there were tears in her 
boy’s eyes, and she knew his generous heart would 
be grieved if she did not. But the mystery was, 
how had Eddie found out what she had fancied so 
well concealed? Love and sympathy had made 
him wise; may that dear mother-love, so beauti- 
ful in children, keep him from grieving her by 
sinning, through life. 

But to return to Mr. Ridley’s candy, so tempt- 
ingly displayed behind the window-panes. About 
the time of the presidential election he was in the 
habit of coming to the door and saying, 

“Now, boys, give us three times three for Abe 
Lincoln. Louder! Wake up all the old hunk- 
ers in the village, and I'll give every boy that 
hurrahs for Lincoln a stick of candy.” 

Wouldn’t a boy that needed to be hired to 
make a noise, bea novelty? Three ringing cheers 
would reverberate from the cireling hills so loud 
and clear that old Mount Carr would echo back 
his ‘‘coln—coln” as if his heart of stone had been 
moved, for ‘‘honest Abe.” Then came the treat. 
Twenty eager hands would be stretched out, and 
twenty rows of teeth would close over the tempt- 
ing red and white rolls. 

‘“‘Halloo! Eddie Mills,” cries the shopkeeper, 
‘hold out your hand, too.” 

“No, sir,” says Eddie, both hands deep in his 
pockets, ‘I didn’t hurrah.” 

“Then I'll give you two sticks if you'll do it 
now.” 

“No, sir, it isn’t right to hurrah for the candy 
when I don’t want him for President.” 

“Sho! Ed., now the truth is, you are afraid 
your father will hear of it.” 

‘Father never told me not to hurrah for Lin- 
coln; he’d think it beneath him; but I know this 
much, if I liked Lincoln I wouldn't be paid for 
saying so. There's Jim Saunders, he takes your 
candy and hurrahs for Lincoln, then says he 
hopes Breckenridge will be President, and that’s 
mean.” D 

‘*He feels bad coz he can’t have some,” mum- 
bled Jim, philosophically, his mouth full of candy. 

“I can have some,” retorts Eddie, taking out 
some money, ‘‘but I won’t say what I don’t be- 
lieve, to get it.” 

Now do you think if all our boys were like Ed- 
die, there would be danger of their growing up 
into a set of office-seekers, to bring down Heav- 
en’s vengeance on our beloved country ? 

P. P. Bonney. 





For the Companion. 
THE BICKNOLL GHOST. 

Bicknoll received its name, like a great many 
other places in New England that do not appear 
on the map, from one of its earliest inhabitents, 
an odd fellow named Dimmick Biggs or Bic, who 
lived alone in a little hut on the side of a “‘knoll” 
near the centre of the parish. When the country 
around him became more thickly settled he moved 
off nearer the woods and built him another shanty, 
but still he continued to appear among the vil- 
lagers year after year, sawing their wood, planting 
their corn, and beating the women’s carpets at 
spring house cleaning, and his uncouth figure and 
queer manners became almost as familiar to them 
as the sun. His face was always as grave as & 
Puritan's, and this peculiarity gained him the very 
important nickname of Deacon Dimmick. 

One evening, as some young people were return-- 
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ing home from a ‘‘paring bee,” through a piece of 
woods, they heard a peculiar howl, unlike the voice 
of any beast or bird, and reported, on their some- 
what precipitate arrival among their friends, that 
they had seen a ghost. Their accounts of the ap- 

earance and form of the spectre were not very 
intelligible, and when separately told did not 
seem to agree, but as to the ‘“‘howl” their testimo- 
ny was uniform. ‘To say the least, there was,-or 
had been, on that night a new sort of animal in 
the South parish woods. People grew shy of the 
place, and were careful not to be caught in its 
shadows after nightfall; or if by chance any one 
was obliged to pass that way at dusk, the sobbing 
whistle of the lonely screech owl, or the sudden 
“‘pood” of the night hawk made his jaw drop and 
the cold sweat start on his body with mortal fear. 
Ill rumors began to fly in from every quarter. 
Farmer IHathaway’s folks, coming home from a lec- 
ture, the other evening, had seen a white figure in 
the church-yard. Goody Stimson had felt a sharp 
blow in the face while crossing her orchard to a 
neighbor’s, after dark, and on entering the house 
found the print of a horse-shoe on her forehead. 
Tim. Giles, the blacksmith, declared he had been 
followed home one night all the way from the 
grist mill by something that spit like a cat; and 
three girls who lived not far from the aforesaid 
piece of woods, being engaged in a game of romps 
in the back-meadows one day near sunset, heard 
their laughter and exclamations mimicked exactly 
by a voice behind the savin trees. 

As the harvest moon grew to the full the night- 
noises diminished in their frequency, and the ex- 
citement of the people subsided a little, but, save 
in broad day time, by the most daring, the haunt- 
ed wood was shunned as if it had been full of 
murderers. Indeed such was the terror of the 

host throughout fhe neighborhood that a quilting 
frolic which had been talked of for a month came 
near being abandoned, and, in fact, was put off a 
fortnight beyond the time appointed. At last the 
invitations were sent out and all the young folks 
of the parish assembled to enjoy’ themselves. 
Work done and play done, about ten o'clock in 
the night they set out to return. <A part of their 
way lay along the edge of the haunted woods, and 
they could not avoid passing here, without making 
an awkward circuit across lots, which the young 
men of course felt too courageous to suggest. As 
they walked on, talking and laughing, sometimes 
singing, all at once they heard a shrill voice in the 
forest mocking their merriment, and a pair of 
hands clapping as their own had done. An awful 
hush fell over the young company, and some 
would have fled on the instant with swift feet to 
the nearest house, but they were restrained by the 
rest, and all hurried forward at a quick walk with 
beating hearts by the dreaded woods. Just as 
they were emerging into the moonlight from the 
tall shadow of the skirting oak trees, a strange, 
distressing wail broke out on the night air, almost 
directly over their heads, and growing louder and 
louder, rose into a savage scream. Then there 
a sound as of an unearthly fight. They heard 
a heavy bound and the echo of feet coming rapidly 
towards them. Human nature could not stand 
this, and the benighted young travellers rushed 
away from the pursuing terror like frightened 
hares. The sounds followed them till they came 
within sight of the nearest house, which they 
reached in an incredibly short time, notwithstand- 
ing one of the girls fainted away and had to be 
carried by her companions. The story of the 
fright spread through the parish as fast as the 
young folks arrived at their y sane homes, 
and little sleep had young or old the rest of that 
night. 

Groups gathered on the morrow by the way- 
side and in the door-yards, and nothing was 
talked of through the town but the ghost. Some 
said it was the spirit of an old Indian who had 
been murdered in the South woods a long time 
ago. Some said it was the imp ‘‘familiar” of 
Granny Hillyard, who had died a witch over in the 
next town; but one droll fellow, a member of the 
company that got the fright, gave it as his opinion 
that it was ‘‘either the devil, or a catamount, or 
Deacon Dimmick.” The remark may have been a 
thoughtless one, but it set every one else to think- 
ing, and from that time poor old Biggs was 
watched. His powers of mimicry had long been 
proverbial, and when the neighbors reflected that 
Ke had grown partially crazy of late the idea sug- 
gested itself to their minds that he might have 
taken to walking o’nights. A little investigation 
soon confirmed this suspicion and an overseer was 
appointed for him. The simple people enjoyed a 
laugh at their own expense when they found out 
what the bugbear had turned out to be, and ever 
after the detection of the ghost, the neighborhood 
bore the name of Bicknoll. eB 


———~99———_—<——. 
A REMARKABLE DOG. 


Many years ago a jeweller in New York city 
employed one of his clerks to sleep in the store to 
protect it from burglars. He was usually armed 
with a pistol, but one night for some reason this 
had been left at his home, and on this very night 
he was awakened by thé noise, of some one at 
work at one of the rear shutters. He walked 
noiselessly to the place, and discovered that a 
burglar was sawing out a hole through which he 
might put his hand, and draw the bolt that held 
the shutter. Although alarmed, he did not lose 
his presence of mind, but carefully lifted the win- 
dow next to the shutters. He then commenced to 
growl in -imitation of a dog, and let off a series 
of loud-and furious barks. ‘*Confound the brute,” 
exclaimed a voice outside. ‘‘No matter,” said 
another voice, ‘‘go ahead; we can soon fix him.” 
The clerk eontinued his barking, but this did not 
stop the burglars. Just as the hole was com- 
= and a hand was being thrust through, he 

uckily noticed a large pair of pincers near, 
which he grasped, and as the hand fully appeared 
he gave it a tremendous nip and held it fast, all 
the while growling and whining frantically. ‘‘O! 
O! he’s fastened me,” shrieked the burglar, strug- 


gling to get loose. But the clerk held on with 
the pincers, and just then a watchman in the 
street came in sight, the burglar’s companion ran, 
and he himself was quickly discovered and secured. 
The clerk’s ingenuity thus saved his master’s 


self a handsome reward from the owner of the 
store.—American Agriculturist. 
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ON THE RAPIDAN. 


The languid Southern night was faint 
With wafted breath of odorous bloom! 
The heavy masses of the trees 
Were clustered full of dewy gloom! 
With slumberous voice, a wakening breeze 
To murmur to the leaves began! 
Only the picket kept his watch 
All night beside the Rapidan. 





Hour after hour his weary eyes 
Had marked the torrent dart and gleam; 
Had seen the shadow rise, and float, 
And vanish down the falling stream. 
The moon peered through the leaves, and watched, 
With curious glance, the lonely man! 
And still he saw the shadows toss 
Upon the rushing Rapidan. 


He saw them, but he heeded not; 
His dreaming mind was far away, 
Where, through the night, the crested waves 
Went flashing up the moonlit bay! 
On rock and tree his gaze was bent; 
But Northward, far, his quick thoughts ran 
To eyes that wept and lips that prayed 
For one beside the Rapidan. 


The moon, that filled the Southern sk 
With glancing floods of silver light, 
On distant plain and river poured 
Her splendors through a Northern night! 
The very breeze that stirred his hair, 
Perchance, her tear-worn cheek might fan,— 
Slow dragged the night, in dreams like these, 
Beside the lonely Rapidan. 


What sounded through the quiet air? 
What flashed beside the hurrying stream? e 
The waning moon’s uncertain light 
Brightened upon a bayonet's gleam! 
With breath quick-caught, and eyes wide-strained, 
He bent, the shadowed banks to scan! 
So throbbed his heart he scarcely heard 
The rushing of the Rapidan, 


Ah, watcher by the lonely shore! 
Thy moments glide with winged feet! 
One prayer to Heaven, one thought for her, 
Ere that true heart shall cease to beat! ; 
The light winds caught the murmured name, 
A sigh along the stillness ran; 
A shot—a plunge—and onward rolled 


The waters of the Rapidan. Boston Transcript. 
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For the Companion. 
A MERCHANT’S STORY. 


A member of a large mercantile firm recently 
gave me a bit of his early experience. Said he, 
«J was seventeen years old when I left the coun- 
try store where I had ‘tended’ for three years, 
and came to Boston in search of a place. Anx- 
ious, of course, to appear to the best advantage, 
I spent an unusual amount of time and solicitude 
upon my toilet, and when it was completed I sur- 
veyed my reflection in the glass with no little sat- 
isfaction, glancing lastly’ and most approvingly 
upon a seal ring which embellished my little fin- 
ger, and my cane, a very pretty affair, which I 
had purchased with direct reference to this occa- 
sion. My first day’s experience was not encour-; 
aging. I traversed street after street, up one side 
and down the other, without success. I fancied 
towards the last, that the clerks all knew my busi- 
ness the moment I opened the door, and that they 
winked ill-naturedly at my discomfiture as I passed 
out. But nature endowed me with a good degree 
of persistency, and the next day I started again. 
Towards noon I entered a store where an elder- 
ly gentleman stood talking with a lady by the 
door. I waited until the visitor had l¢gft, and 
then stated my errand. ‘No, sir,’ was the answer, 
given in a peculiarly crisp and decided manner. 
Possibly I looked the discouragement I was be- 
ginning to feel, for he added, ina kindlier tone, 
‘Are you good at taking a hint ?’ 

«I don’t know,’ I answered, while my face 
flushed painfully. 2 

‘«« ‘What I wish to say is this,’ said he, smiling at 
my embarrassment: ‘If I were in want of a clerk, I 
would not engage a young man who came seeking 
employment with a flashy ring upon his finger, 
and swinging a fancy cane.’ 

“For a moment mortified vanity struggled 
against common sense, but sense got the victory, 
and I replied, with rather a shaky voice, I am 
afraid, ‘I’m very much obliged to you,’ and then 
beat a hasty retreat. As soon as I got out of 





sight I slipped the ring into my pocket, and 
| walking rapidly to the Worcester Depot, I left 
| the cane in charge of the baggage master ‘until 
lealled for.’ It is there now, for aught I know. 
At any rate I never called for it. That afternodn 
I obtained a situation with the firm of which I am 
| now @ partner. How much my unfortunate finery 
|had injured my prospects on the previous day I 
| shall never know, but I never think of the old 
gentleman and his plain dealing without feeling, 
jas I told him at the time, ‘very much obliged to 


fee 
him.’” M. N. 
———$ 6." 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


In one of those terrible battles near the Cum- 
berland there was a field won and lost several 
times. Sometimes it would be in the possession 
| of the loyal forces, and sometimes in that of the 
rebels. After a fearful encounter, having just re 
treated over the field, our army, through the smoke 
of battle, heard the voice of a wounded soldier, 
praying aloud. They knew the voice—it was the 
voice of a mere youth, a pious boy, and a great 


goods, —— his own life, and secured to him-|. 














favorite with his comrades. They could not go 


to him, no one being allowed to leave the ranks, 
and, moreover, the charge of the enemy was ex- 
ected every moment. Alternately they heard 
nim in prayer, and then- his sweet voice breaking 
out in singing, 
“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


It was late at night before the battle ceased, 
and the weary, exhausted soldiers threw them- 
selves on the ground for rest. The next day they 
went out on the field of the dead, and sought for 
the boy. They knew that he must be dead, for 
they heard his voice grow weaker and weaker till 
it ceased. And there they found him—a fair, 
beautiful boy—undoubtedly the pride and joy of 
his mother. He was sitting up and leaning back 
against a stump, with the ‘New Testament in his 
hand, while the forefinger of the right hand was 
pointing to the words on the open page, ‘‘Let not 
your heart be troubled. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” On his fair face was a 
smile, while the countenance was turned upward, 
as if he were looking directly into one of those 
mansions. Tenderly his companions gathered 
around him in’ silence, for they saw that he was 
dead! What a picture would that group make! 

Death cannot bring a sting to the dying one if 
that soul has made Christ his refuge. The vic- 
tories of armies are nothing ‘in comparison with 
this victory. 


4 
or 


A DESERTER SHOT. 


Death is the penalty for desertion from the army. 
It is a severe punishment, but as the efficiency, 
and oftentimes the existence of an army depends 
upon the prevention of desertion, the most effec- 
tual means’ must be taken to secure it, and the 
fear of death exerts upon most minds the greatest 
power of restraint. A clergyman at Beaufort, S. 
C., describes the shooting of a deserter at that 
post, of which he was a witness: 


Joseph Stroble, a member of the 55th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, was tried by court martial for 
‘desertion and attempting to enter the rebel 
lines,” convicted and sentenced to be shot, at 
Beaufort, S. C., at three o’clock P. M. At two 
o’clock all the military of this post were drawn up 
in order, formed in two lines on three sides of a 
hollow square. Through these lines, about twen- 
ty feet apart, the condemned man rode beside the 
chaplain, in a cart. Four soldiers bore his coffin 
in front of him, and his executioners marched be- 
hind him with loaded muskets, while the band, 
with muffled drums, played asolemn dirge. After 
the condemned man had passed through the lines, 
in plain view of every soldier, he halted at the 
fatal spot designated for his execution. The cof- 
fin was borne forward ten paces in front and 
placed upon the ground. The chaplain and young 
Stroble advanced together and knelt beside the 
coflin. A prayer was offered in his behalf. They 
arose, and the prisoner read, ina clear, strong 
voice, a paper confessing his guilt and the justice 
of his sentence, and that he had lived a thought- 
less and wicked life, regardless of God or his soul, 
and in the name of Christ implored pardon. The 
chaplain read the colloquy between Christ and the 
two thieves, and they both knelt again beside the 
coffin, and both offered vocal prayer. 

He arose, shook hands with the provost marshal 
and his spiritual adviser, calmly took off his blue 
overcoat and laid it on his coffin. He was not 
pinioned or hoodwinked, at his own request, but 
stood erect in a soldier’s position, at the head of 
his coffin, and ten feet in front of seven soldiers 
detailed as his executioners. He put his hand to 
his left breast and said, ‘‘Aim there.” The word 
of command was given, and six minnie balls 
passed through his body, and his soul was launched 
into the presence of his God. 

Each regiment then marched in rank and file 

ast the body of the deserter, while the band was 
playing a solemn dirge with muffled drums. It 
was truly a sad and heart-aching sight to see a 
young man thus violently hurried into eternity, 
but no malice or revenge could have dictated his 
death. He attempted desertion to the rebel 
lines under the most aggravating circumstances ; 
and had he succeeded in his plot, the streets of 
Beaufort might have been drenched in blood by a 
rebel raid. 

Awful as this extreme penalty of military law 
may seem, yet it is, I am convinced, a necessity, 
as a terror and warning to those who contemplate 
desertion. 





4 
AN INCIDENT IN THE CARS. 


It was late. The lamps of the car burned dim- 
ly. In one seat were a ‘thappy couple,” rejoic- 
ing in a carpet-bag, two band-boxes, a basket, a 
brown paper parcel and a “sleeping cherub.” 
Suddenly the cherub—a girl of some five years’ 
experience in this strange world—awoke from one 
of those long, undisturbed slumbers that are among 
the prerogatives of childhood, and climbed up so 
as to stand and look over the back of the seat. 
Two care-worn, travel-weary and half-awake men 
sat directly in front of the little creature. They 
looked as if they had been on board of railroad 
cars for a month, and had journeyed from the re- 
gions about sunset. The at, curious eyes of 
the child fell upon them. She scanned carefully 
the face of each, and one would have deemed her 
to have been an infantile physiognomist. Pres- 
ently one of them looked at her. It was evident 
that she rather liked him; for instantly her little 
voice was heard, as she piped out the query : 

“Do you love little girls ?” 


He was evidently both puzzled and interested 
and he said: 7 
‘*How do you know?” 

***Cause you look as if you did,” she said. 
This thawed him out a little, and he said: 

“T have a little girl at home.” 

The questioner now evidently felt that she was 
on the right ‘‘track,” and after a look that showeq 
that this intelligence presented a new and unex. 
pected view of the affair, renewed the conversa- 
tion earnestly, and the following colloquy ensueq. 

‘Do you love your little girl?” ; 
wn i Sy 
‘Is she a real good little girl ?” 

‘‘Sometimes she is.” 

‘‘Does she go down into the kitchen when she 
ought not to?” 

“‘Yes, sometimes.” 

“Do you whip your little girl when she js 
naughty ?” 

‘‘Sometimes.” 

“Does sh¢ cry when you talk to her, and telj 
her she is naughty ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Then do you whip her ?” 
“Sometimes.” 

‘*When she says she is sorry, 
then?” 

*‘No, never.” 

The little creature’s eyes danced and sparkled 
at this, and drawing conclusions no doubt from 
her own experience, she exclaimed : 

“Tm real glad.” ‘ 

Then looking at the other man, who had re. 
fused to answer the question she had put to him 
she said to her newly-made friend, with a look of 
wonder: 

‘That man won’t speak to me! Does he love 
little girls ?” ‘ 

The man had a heart somewhere, and he thawed 
out. Rousing himself, he extended his brawny 
hand, and said: : 

‘*How do you do, sissy ?” 

And the little creature, hardly at ease, replied; 

“I’m pretty well; how are you?” 

By this time all within hearing of the colloquy 
were moved to tears; the eyes of the parents of 
the little prattler were full to overflowing, and 
those who were nearest heard one of the men she 
had questioned say to the other: 

‘‘She’s a little witch.” ~ 

And so she was. Her blooming beauty and her 
infantile artlessness were powerful enough to 
break through the roughness, the weariness and 
reserve, and the indifference of the travel-worn 
men of the world, and to melt them to tears. 


BERTIE RAND’S TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 


“Though I am only ten years old,” 
Said little Bertie Rand, 

“Upon the side of Temperance 
I proudly take my stand; 

And nought that can intoxicate 
My lips shall ever pass, 

For there’s a serpent slyly coiled 
Within the drunkard’s glass. 


do you whip her 





“Poor Allen Benton’s little Will,— 
In tattered garments clad, 

Whose blue eyes oft are full of tears, 
Whose heart is seldom glad,— 

Has learned, through fear of angry blows, 
His father’s face to shun; 

It must be very, very hard 
To be a drunkard’s son! 


‘‘When others round their wine shall sit, 
T’ll never bear a part; 
And thus disgrace my father’s name, 
Or break my mother’s heart. 
But I am weak; not of myself 
Can I resist this sin : 
The Saviour aids the weakest child ' 
That putteth trust in Him.” 
Child at Home. 


“LORD, BLESS MY MOTHER.” 

In a letter lately sent to the Companion from a 
delegate of the United States Chiristian Commis- 
sion we find a pleasant item, which will go far 
towards cheering the hearts of praying mothers 
and sisters at home. The writer says: 


No doubt many of the readers of the Compan- 
ion have friends in the army, some of them, per- 
haps, very young, and the friends at home are 
often anxious and troubled about them. In this 
city (New Orleans) I have already seen much to 
make me sad, and some things that have gladdened 
my heart. Let me tell you of a pleasant incident 
first. 

Lately I attended a prayer meeting where sev- 
eral young soldiers took a part. One, about seven 
teen years of age, in the midst of a most fervent 
prayer cried out, amid his tears, ‘‘O, Lord; we 
thank Thee that we have praying mothers; Lord, 
bless them. Another, still younger, prayed, 
“Lord, bless my mother and my sisters.” 9, 
wish you eould have heard these boys pray for 
their friends at home ; perhaps they were pleading 
for some of you! 

Impressing me strongly by its painful contrast 
was an affair occurring about the same time. 

A young soldier attempting to play the Heenan, 
began to beat one of his companions. 
Colonel ordered him out, in presence of a great 
crowd on ship,’and made him strike an iron post 
with his fist, until he was well punished. He was 
laughed at and disgraced. Poor fellow, thought 
I. he has no praying mother or sisters. Hemet 
ber these lads far’from home and home influ- 
ences, and ye who are praying mothers and pray- 
ing sisters, remember, in your petitions, the poor 
idles who have gone forth into the world desti- 
tute of such “household blessings.” Remember 
the soldier lads! 








The man looked at her a moment rather grufily, ! 


and then replied : 
**No—I don’t.” 


+> 


| « COFFEE SHOPS IN BEYROUT. 
They have a lawn outside, where small 


stools 


A shade of disappointment and surprise was in- | like a cubic foot are placed for the accommetee 
stantly daugerreotyped upon the countenance of} of the customer; a raised fire-place 1s 0 tee 


the child, but passed away when she replied, 
“Yes, you do.” 
The man roused himself and took another look. 


f 


ner whereupon the coffee pot is heard ee 
whilst immediately above it are two shelves ¥ 
the nargheles (pipes) are placed 


The customer? 
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here enjoys the luxury of a smoke and a cup of| 
offee for the trifling sum of ten paras, about two 
farthings. Some of the large coffee shops have 
the appendage of a story-teller, who comes of an 
sening, and either entertains the audience with 
} tory from the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” or relates to 
eer some gallant deed of some deceased warrior. 
These stories are well received. In relating the 
story, the s eaker does not stand on a platform 
. in the West. The customers are divided to 
po sides, and an open space is left between them. 
In this space he wa ks to and fro. He begins by 
clapping his hands, which at once secures to him 
preathless attention. In place of the ‘‘Ladies and 
ventlemen” of the West, the story-teller, on clap- 
ag his hands for attention, addresses them thus : 
‘My honored sirs.” He speaks a little, then 
belps himself to a whiff of narghele from one of 
the customers, who gladly offers it to him; he 
aks a little more, takes another whiff from the 
narghele of another, and so on until he is done. 


“ONLY THIS ONCE.” 


“Come, Frank, come play winnings with me, 
will you ?” Frank hesitated ;_ his companion con- 
tinued in the same earnest tone, ‘‘Only this once 3”? 
and the two boys were left together to decide the 
nattter of playing a game of marbles “in win- 
sings,” while the writer passed on, pursuing a 
train of thought suggested by the incident. 

Ah, “this once,” what mischief has it wrought ! 
How easy, and yet how dangerous for youth hank- 
ering after forbidden pleasures, to yield to the 
soft enticements to take the first sip, with the de- 
jusive intention that it shall be the last. ‘*Only 
this once,” and I am satisfied! This he says when 
he takes the first intoxicating cup, that is to be- 
come his steadfast companion through a misera- 
ble life. aN 

“Only this once” T'll take a few shillings from 
the desk of my employer, to pay for attendance at 
the theatre, a club-room-treat, a night’s debauch. 

“Only this once,” cries the duped, deluded 
south, when he takes his first lesson at the gam- 
ing-table, from which he rises little better than a 
fiend, to pursue a career of infamy ending in 
black despair. ‘ 

“Only this once!” Think of it, young man. 
Would you become a drunkard, a libertine; a 
thie, a gambler? Then let ‘‘this once” alone. 
Your word, your self-control, your integrity, your 
reputation, your happiness, your prosperity, all 
go with this fatal) lying resolve. 
~ Once entered on a sinful course, ere long you 
will find yourself in deep waters, which, if they do 
not overwhelm you, will inevitably carry you on, 
ules rescued by Divine interposition, till you 
are dashed over the awful precipice into the seeth- 





now, but for the 


a; good he has done me all my life 
ong.” ; 








A GENTLEMAN at a dinner party stated that he 
had been on board one of our new men-of-war, 
and had seen the largest ‘‘bird” that ever was 
heard of. After fully exciting their curiosity, and 
eagle, condor, albatross, etc., having been guessed 
at, he informed them it was a ‘300-pound Par- 


rott.” . 
—_——__ +o 


A Scuoorpoy’s Asprration.—‘‘O, how I wish 
I were a fountain, for then I could always be 
playing !” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
I will a little pilgrim be, 
Resolved alone to follow Thee, 
Thou Lamb of God, who now art gone 
Up to the everlasting throne. 


I will my heart to Thee resign, 

Thine only—Jesus, be Thou mine; 

The world I leave, and foolish play, 

To happiness to find the way. 

My lips shall be employed to bless 

The Lord, who is my righteousness ; 

My joy to serve, and praise, and love, 

And then to reign with Him above. 
——_ —_ +e 


LITTLE HANDS; OR WHAT CAN YOU DOP 


A little girl, whom we will call Lucy, stood 
looking on one day, while her mother and some 
other ladies packed a box to send to one of the 
hospitals. One after another the things went in, 
sheets, and quilts, and slippers, and flannel shirts, 
and socks. 

“Well, daughter,” said Luty’s mother, ‘‘don’t 
you want to put in something, too?” 

Lucy considered. 

‘Why, mamma,” she said, ‘I haven’t got any- 
thing that I love very much except my paint-box.” 


» 


thing good enough for the soldiers. 

Her mother said nothing, and the packing of 
the box went on. But presently Lucy crept away 
up stairs, and came back with her dear paint-box. 

‘‘Here, mamma,” she said, ‘‘please put this in.” 
So the little paint-box was stowed away between 
two flannel shirts, and the box was nailed up and 
sent away. 

Now the hospital to which this box was sent was 
but a few miles from Lucy’s house; and in the 
hospital was a wounded soldier who had lost one 
hand. And hour after hour he lay there, with 





ing whirlpool beneath. 

Have not millions thus wrecked body and soul 
for time and eternity by yielding to this seductive 
specious pleading? Beware of the first risings of 
sinful desire ; beware of evil company ; beware of 
immoral books ; beware of places of sinful amuse- 
ment. Seek the counsel of upright men. Look 
upward to that Eye which is ever upon you. Seck 
His protection and guidance. Seek His friend- 
ship, for He loves you. Yea, the love of Christ 
can more than satisfy your longings. Pray that 
His gracious Spirit may turn your feet into wis- 
dom’s paths of ‘‘pleasantness” and “‘peace.” 


+> 





THE TERRIER AND THE RABBITS: 


Agentleman at Devonport told the writer that 
he hada very spirited female terrier. She was 
most valuable asa rat dog, and was by nature 
fierce to her enemies and faithful to her friends. 

From a dog of this kind much intelligence was 
to be expected, but not much gentleness; her 
bark was strong, short and clear; her coat a 
glossy black, with tan-colored feet; her shape 
compact; her eyes a large, clear hazel; and all 
her movements swift and resolute. Not a rat 
dared to appear within the range of Snapper’s 
quick scent, to say nothing of her keen eyes. 
Some neighbors of Snapper’s master kept rab- 
bits, and they were always afraid of her getting 
near the hutch and killing the young ones. They 
certainly never expected Snapper to show any 
kindness to the rabbits, and justly considered that 
the safest way was carefully to protect the helpless 
rabbits from so fierce and active a foe. 

_ Ithappened that there was a hole, unnoticed, 
i the bottom of the rabbit-hutch, where there was 
litter of young; and one day the straw that had 
filled the hole being removed, the little rabbits fell 
through. Snapper, who had been watching from 
‘hole under the fence, saw the rabbits fall before 
any one else was aware of the accident. She 
made a leap to the little, soft, defenceless things, 
and of course it was natural to a creature of her 
kind that she should destroy them; but instead 
ofdoing so, she carefully lifted one of them be- 
tween her teeth, as she would a puppy of her own, 
and carried it with all care into the kitchen of the 
ouse, laying it down on the rug before the kitch- 
en fire, to the amazement of the family ; who, see- 
ing her mstantly depart, watched her, and saw her 
£0 and fetch a second, and a third in the same 
‘ay, bringing them in without in the least hurting 

‘m. The children, whose pets the rabbits were, 
= not have moved them so safely, or more ten- 
kin y. As they looked at Snapper doing this 
paaly deed, they saw that their dog was not only 
rave and clever, but kindly and gentle. And 

is what * should all strive to be. 
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THE HONEST TURK. 


his youth with care and kindn “ 
. ess by h ter, 
conta When SB cathe gg 
‘1, Selim was tempted by his fe ‘ ' 
‘© join them in pra, a y his fellow-servants 
ures. 


hot to offend my master for the evil he can do me 





Selim, a poor Turk, had been brought up from 
the latter lay at the point of 
ing a part of Mustapha’s 


“No,” said he, ‘Selim is no robber! I fear 


nothing to do, very weary and in pain. They 
| brought him little Lucy’s paint-box, and you can- 
| not guess what a comfort it was to him. I sup- 
| pose he had been fond of drawing before, and 
{now he amused himself all day long with the 
paints and brushes. And do you think Lucy’s 
mother gave her another paint-box? Not so; 
she did something much better than that. For 
every now and then she took her little daughter 
down to the hospital, and let her see the soldier 
at work, and let her talk to him and help him; 
telling him how she used to make her pictures, 
and seeing how he made his. 

Willie is a little boy who has been ill a great 
while. He’cannot run about and play, nor go to 
school, nor even walk a step. But he is just as 

atient and cheerful as he can be, and he has 
osmel to do a great many things with his hands. 
He can knit, and work on canvas, and cut paper. 
So, by degrees, Willie had quite-a collection of 
things, all made by himself; slippers, and mats, 
and tidies; and not a great while ago he had a 
fair. The people invited to come were all the 
little boys that he knew, the work was his own, 
and Willie himself was salesman, lying on his 
eouch. And when the fair was over, Willie had 
the pleasure of sending nearly thirty dollars to 
the Sanitary Commission for the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers. 

Little hands can do a great deal. 


+> 


A JACKDAW. 


It is somewhat remarkable that a bird should be 
an object of general interest ina town. Yet such 
is the fact with a jackdaw belonging to Mr. William 
Thompson. As you walk along the streets you 
may often see ‘‘Jack” dart suddenly from the eaves 
of a house and alight on the head of a boy, and 
there, perched at ease, call out “Jack,” as if to 
| proclaim the familiar terms existing between him 
|and his acquaintance. Sometimes he will retain 
|his prominent position while the boy walks a mile 
!or more on his errands; ‘‘Jack” will then take 
his flight homeward, to renew his acquaintance 
with some other familiar friend! He is, however, 
exceedingly mischievous, as he often pays visits 








For Lucy thought that it was hard to find any |- 


t2 Brown's Broncntat Trocues, for Colds, Coughs, Pul- 
monary and Asthmatic troubles, are highly recommended and 
prescribed by physicians and surgeons in the army. 





TO LEARN PIANO PLAYING EASILY, 


Correctly and theroughly, use “RICHARDSON'’S NEW METH- 
OD.” Ten thousand copies of this work are sold every year. Its 
easily understood Lessons, its attractive Exercises, and its gen- 
eral — of leading the pupil gradually from a knowledge of the 
simplest rudiments to an ability to perform difficult music, have 
made it a universal favorite with teachers and scholars in every 
place where it has been introduced. Price $8. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

15—lw 277 Washington Street. 





“The best history of the War for the young that has been pub- 
lished.—Pertland Press. 





BUY AND READ 
“CARLETON'’S” truthful, interesting and admirable book, 
DAYS AND NIGHTS 
ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


. 


In one volume, with many Cuts, Diagrams, Maps, &c. 
Price Only One Dollar. 


All parents desiring their children to have a clear idea of the 
present Rebellion should buy this book. It is at once 


AN ABSORBING NARRATIVE 
AND A 
Truthful History of the War. 


Sold at all Bookstores. Sent, post-paid, for ONE DOLLAR. 
by the Publishers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
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SMALL POX CURED. 
SMALL POX CURED. 
SMALL POX CURED, 

Startling as this announcement may be, it is nevertheless true. 
Let not skeptics doubt, or refuse the proffered remedy, but rather 
hail this blessed medicine as a truth, until proved otherwise. 
This wonderful cure for Small Pox has been tried in over one 
hundred cases, and succeeded in every case. The cure is 


DR. ‘RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS. 


Their indication of cure is to draw the poison from the skin, blood 
and other viscera, and purge it from the system through the bow- 
els. By this means the patient is protected against pitting and 
eruptions of the skin. There are no other purgative pills or med- 
icines that are safe to administer in cases of Small Pox and other 
eruptive fevers; the irritation and increased iiflammation that a 
dose of the drastic pills would produce in these cases, and the 
" weakness that would follow, would prove fatal. Radway’'s Pills 
will thoroughly purge, and at the same time heal and soothe all 
internal eruptions. 








THE DEATH TRAIL. 


The horrible trail of miseries that are saddled upon the Small 
Pox patient, if he recovers under the usual treatment, are to be 
found in every form and variety of disease. Thousands of pa- 
tients who have been treated for the cure of Small Pox, were pre- 
viously healthy, yet after their apparent cure, found their sys- 
tems involved in a series of difficulties. This is evidence of an 
imperfect cure of the original disease. Radway's Pills not only 
cure the patient of Small Pox, but will secure him against all 
further sickness. Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 15—lw 





’ T 
A BUDGET OF FUN, 

For the little folks, is creating quite a sensation around Chest- 
nut and Mount Vernon Streets, the homes of the famous “*KN1T- 
TING CLUB.” LORING, Publisher, 

li—4w 319 Washington Street, Boston. 


COLIC IN HORSES CURED. 


The virtues of the PAIN KILLER are not alone confined to the 
use of the human race. It is used with equal success for Horses, 
either internally or externally; for Galls, Sores, or Sprains, no- 
thing is better; and for Colic, it is considered by those who have 
had much experience, the only sure remedy. 

Gents : This is to eertify that I have given the Pain Killer to 
horses, for Colic, and found it the best remedy I ever tried. It 
gives them ease quicker than any other remedy I ever used. I 
give for a dose half of a 25 cent bottle, put in a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. I have always cured the worst 
cases without delay. 

Yours, truly, 





JOHN PORTER, 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel, Rieter, O. 
Price 35 cts., 75 cts. and $1,50 per bottle. 14—2w (10) 








HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Monty with the LOWE PRESS, 


cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO. 





PANTS, VESTS. 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


PARTMENT, and perfect satisfaction warranted. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 
82 AND 34 NORTH STREET. 





12—-4w 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


Fine Clothing furnished to order at short notice, in Custom Dr- 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


—_— 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IROWN 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the’ discovery of that valuable combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
Vitat PrincreLe or [urs ELEMenNt, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 


Cures Chronic Diarrhwa and all Skin Diseases. 
| 


Tue PERUVIAN Syrupe 
Builds up the broken-down constitution, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
; Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tuk Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrue 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials: 

Rey. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Rev. Arthur B, Fuller, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, 
Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rey. T. Starr King, 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jos. H, Clinch, 
Rev. Abin, Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
lenry Upham, 
Rey. S. H. Riddel, 
Rev. P. C, Headley, 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, 

G2 There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL, Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hestiate to give ut a trial, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
S. i. Kendall, M. D, 

W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
rcelino Aranda, M. D., 
aham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A, Hayes, M. D., 

J. R. Chilton, M. D., 

H. E. Kinney, M. D., 
dohu E, Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Thomas C, Amory, Esy., 
Hon. Peter Harvey. 











FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists, 


FAMILY DYE COLORS! 


BLACK, MAGENTA, 
DARK BLUE, MAROON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ORANGE, 
FRENCH BLUE, PINK, 

CLARET BROWN, PURPLE, 

DAKK BROWN, ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, . 


SALMON, 
SNUFF BROWN. SCARLET, 
SLATE, 
SOLFERINO, 
VIOLET, 
YELLOW. 


j—cowly 





CRIMSON, 
DARK DRAB, 
LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT GREEN, 


For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 





2—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
_ a wie. The process is simple, and anyone can use the 
ye with perfect success. 
SPLENDID STOCK Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 
pects Oe eines tiieenetion te tape a givi 
‘or. further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
MEN’S AND BOYS?’ ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
CLOTHING, Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price, —10 cents. 
Manufactured by HOWE & STEVENS 
IN ALL THE VARIETY OF STYLE AND MATERIAL 260 Broapway, Boston. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 38—eowl0 
Adapted to the Season. iets 
256. 256. . ° ° 
SPRING OVERCOATS, . es oe ase a6 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS, YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
ENGLISH BUSINESS COATS, EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 








to his master’s office, and there plays all sorts of 
pranks with the clerks. One of them will call out 
**Jack” as soon as he hears the bird enter, and 
‘‘Jack” returns the, salutation with’ an utterance 


e 

other exchanging the same‘ compliment with the 
entire staff! Then he will take his stand where 
he can survey the whole operations, and when 
tired he will: terminate his call by flying off with 
a penholder or any thing else that "he can easily 
seize! ‘‘Jack” is very fond of money, and will 
carry away gold or silver coins if they are left in 
his way. He is very fond of little children, but 
sometimes manifests his affection for them ina 
way they do not relish, for he will peck away at 
their ankles and feet most perseveringly, especial- 
ly if their boots and shoes are very bright! One 
Monday in May last a troop of Scotch Grays were 
prepared to leave the town forthe South. ‘Jack” 


most curiously watching the movements of the 
men and horses. When the advance guard start- 
ed ‘‘Jack flew before them, as much as to say, 
“Follow your leader !"—Sunday School Advocate. 





ually clear, and proceeds from one desk to an- | 


was seen perched on a boy’s arm in the crowd, | 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 


HUNNEWELL’S ECLECTIC PILLS—Tnue True Form oF A 
CATHARTIC.—By the application of true Medical Laws, both char- 
To 
prevent putting into the stomach such quantities of indigestible 
and injurious drugs ysually contained in Pills that require from 
four to six to get a decent cathartic, and to prevent the Griping | 
Pains so erroneously judged to be evidence of character, was the | retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 

The dose seldom exceeding ONE, and | 
never more than TWO Pills, settles the question of economy, and | 


| acter and economy are combined in this most valuable Pill. 


study in this development. 


confidence is asked to test their true character in Dyspepsia, Cos 
tiveness, Bili , Liver Complai 
of the Stomach and Bowels, and asa 
| they are a sure cnre. 
For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 
OHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 

Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 

41—oct, jan, april, july. 


| PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 
SABBATR SCHOOLS 











r 
first ca eep, in addi 


| the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years, 


The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
| Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me tests, 


thetr ewn Catal , and indicating the amount they wish to in. 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the 


, Piles, all derangements 
true Family Pill. For Worms 


and Privateindividuals who contem- 
coplontehing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea | 
. Ik ition to my own issues, the books oi all 


privilege of 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Pzrsfan PLant, 
KAKALI. 

It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and | its use ge 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 











preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
| quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole-a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove ali mye keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in_the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold ev: here. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—lyis 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of all 
Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 

-| years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificat can be given to almost any extent, see 








| returning any books they choose to reject after an 


| This new feature of trade commends itself to all our 8 


principle in all parts of New England 
HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuiuu. 


abbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 


which gi 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprieters will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely —— Price 50 cents and $1; the 
jas bottle, much the cheapest. Se careful to get the genuine, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
53~—6m Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. , 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, APRIL 14, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


OLD TWEEDY’S BAD LUCK. 


I doubt whether many of the children knew the 
real name of the man who lived in the small, 
brown house on the bank of Cedar Lake, but they 
all knew him by the name of ‘Old Tweedy.” 
Nobody knew or seemed to care how old he was 
or where he was born. There he had lived ever 
since anybody could remember. He was a harm- 
less, inoffensive man—had no enemies, and, if the 
truth must be told, had no friends. He was not 
profane or malicious, not dishonest or treacher- | 
ous; but he was lazy. He loved any thing better 
than work. He would spend half a day in mend- 
ing any child’s sled, or in helping the boy to fasten 
on his skates, and he would spend the whole day 
in the little grocery store near by, in smoking and 
talking, sometimes spitting, and sometimes nod- 
ding. 

The great burden of Old Tweedy’s song was 
that. he ‘tnever had any luck in any thing.” His 
hard-working neighbors were always ‘‘lucky,” 
but he never was. Every thing went against him. 
If he planted a small strip of corn, the fences not 
being attended to, some strolling cow would get 
in, and in one night ruin all. If he had a cow of 
his own, she was sure to dry up very soon for 
want of food and care, and that was his ‘‘luck.” 
If he got a pig, it would squeal all day long—in 
agony for food—and at night get out, and take 
him a day or two to get him back into his rickety 
pen—and that was his ‘“‘luck.” If there came a 
rain-storm, he was so ‘‘unlucky” as to have a 
house ‘‘always a-leaking”—for the want of an hour’s 
work. Ilis garden was an ‘‘unlucky spot,” always 
full of weeds, and nothing else. If he wanted his 
wood cut up; his axe was sure to be dull, and his 
grindstone broken. His very razor was an ‘‘un- 
lucky” one, and would tear and pull, and draw 
beard and tears at the same moment—for the want 
of sharpening. Hence it was that every thing he 
had or touched seemed to be ‘‘unlucky.” His pa- 
tient and kind wife caught a terrible cold in the 
leaky house, and was in consequence laid up with 
the rheumatism most of the time—which was ‘‘very 
unlucky.” 

Now it came to pass that Old Tweedy was, of 
course, very poor. He came to Saturday night 
and he had no food. So, the grocery not being 
open, he had to fish in the pond all day. It was 
hts *‘pork barrel,” he said, ‘‘the only pork barrel 
such poor bodies had.” 

Old Tweedy had one treasure—one idol of his 
heart. It was a beautiful little girl about ten 
years old, Every body said that Mary was just 

ike her mother, and not a bit like her father. 
Old Tweedy was too indolent to care what people 
said; he only, knew that, in his eyes, there was 
not a being on earth—and he couldn’t imagine one 
in heaven—so* near perfect as ‘my little Mary.” 

Mr. Clough, the schoolmaster, from the town 
of Sunrise, opened a Sabbath school in the school- 





out of sight, and kept out. The balloonist had to! 
rise again and go to the next settlement, where | 
thé people were on friendly terms with the | 
‘‘other gentleman,” and ready to help him. 


~~ 


THE BAPTISM OF A ROYAL INFANT. 


The London correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer says that on occasion of the christening | 
of the infant son of the Prince of Wales the child 
was attired in a robe of Honiton lace, the same | 
worn by its father, the Prince of Wales, at his 
own baptism, some twenty-two years ago. It 
also wore a cap of the same material, cloak of 
crimson velvet lined with ermine, and a mantle of 
white satin edged with Honiton lace. The actual 
cost of the entire garments was something fabu- 
lous. The royal baby, like a great many other 
babies on similar occasions, was in any thing but 
a peaceful mood. In fact, he screamed lustily 
during the whole ceremony, so that the venerable 
archbishop was compelled to shout out his sylla- 
bles at the top of his voice in order to render 
himself at all audible. The little urchin was alike 
unappeasable by the blandishments of his nurse 
and the caresses of his royal grandmother, both of 
whom essayed in vain to soothe him into any thing 
like a decent quicscence. 














VARIETY. 





FOUL WEATHER. 
A SEASIDE SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


The women weep, the children wail, 
Scarce knowing why; 

And mon are watching (fixed and pale) 

A fishing-smack, with dripping sail, 
Just rolling nigh. 


The surf leaps high upon the shore 
In cruel sport; 
The wild winds in the caverns roar, 
‘The weary fishers ply the oar 
To gain the port. 


The breakers crash, the seagulls screech ; 
No hope! No hope! 

How is that fragile boat to reach 

Across such surf the shingly beach? 
O for a rope! 


‘The boldest and the best 
Turn back in fear: 
The strongest swimmer dare not breast 
Those breakers with the foamy crest, 
For life is dear. 


‘Tis vain. 


The surf leaps high upon the shore— 
So high! So high! 

The boat obeys her helm no more; 

The weary crew lay down the oar 
Todie! todie! . 


Nay! man may fail, though wise and strong, 
Yet Gop can save, 
A brave dog dashes from the threng. 
And throws his shaggy length along 
The boiling wave. ’ 


The billows suck himin. Ah me! 
Not lost! Not lost! 

Light as a buoy upriseth he, 

And, battling with the greedy sea, 
The surf hath crossed. 


No strange caprice, no desperate whim, 
No senseless hope! 

Round, round the boat they see him swim, 

With pleading eye and struggling limb: 
“Fling him a rope!” 


He grasps the hawser with his teeth; 
His suit is won. 
Back, back through surf and foamy wreath, 
Through ‘whelming surge, for life or death, 
His task is done, 


The rope is strong, the hands are stout: 
“Ahoy! Ahoy!” 
Like ocean shell, the trembling boat, 
Sore tossed about, now in, now out, 
Is hauled ashore with cheer and shout, 
’ And breathless joy ! 


Then women's tears of happiness 














house on the other side of the lake. And little 
Mary wanted to go, and she must go, and she did 
go. At first her father rowed her over in the 
boat, and sat and smoked till the school was 
closed. After a while he would listen to the sing- 
ing of the children, which he could plainly hear. | 
Then he went a little nearer, then stood at the 
door, and then Mr. Clough saw him, and spoke 
of little Mary and her good lessons, and then he 
got him in the room, and gave him his own chair 
near the door, so that he might feel that he could 
dodge out if any thing frightful should happen. 
But nothing frightful happened, and so he con- 
tinued to go, and at‘length began to listen and to | 
think, and sometimes great tears would roll down 
his face. Then one night he woke up and heard | 
little Mary praying for her ‘‘dear father.” It was 
too much! Old Tweedy was moved as he was 
never moved before. The prayer of his child 
and the Spirit of God in answer to that prayer! 
filled his soul. A long agony of weeks followed. | 
He left going to the grocery—he stopped fishing | 
on the Sabbath—he began to work—his house 
was mended—the cow was a different creature—| 
the pig stopped squealing, and the mother got | 
better. He lost all his ‘*bad luck,” but instead of 
it he had industry, and thrift, and a happy home, 
and the bright face of happy Mary, and the bless- | 
ing of God.—Sunday School Times. | 
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FRIGHTENED BY A BALLOON. | 
| 


Mountaineers seldom see a balloon. Some six 
gyears since the first balloon ascension took place 
from St. Johnsbury, Vt. The wind swept it off 
north-west over a wilderness region, with only 
small, scattering settlements. F one of the | 
detached settlers, distant from any neighbor, was 
at work alone, out of sight of his house, had 
heard nothing of the balloon ascension, by mere 
accident looked up and saw it sailing majesticall 
along, was frightened and ran for the house. 
day or two after I was passing by. F hailed 
me and related the wonderful sight. I informed 
him that it was a balloon, and asked what he) 
thought it was. He said at first he thought it was | 
Gabriel; but the second thought was that it 
must be the ‘‘other gentleman,” and then he ran 
for the house! 

The balloonist, some ten miles farther along, saw | 
a small clearing, and, as night was near, wished 
to land, and lowered his balloon, and called to 
two men near a barn for aid. They looked up 
and saw the balloon, made a rush into the barn 











With praises blend: 
And old men lift their hands and bless, 
And strong men fondle and caress 
Their shaggy friend. 


a. 
' REBEL AND YANKEE PICKETS. 


For men who have been and may soon be again 
in deadly conflict, there is a wonderful deal of 
good humor between the armies of the North and 
of the rebellion, when they touch each other on 
the edges. . Take this as an illustration of the 
chaffing between pickets, and of its not unfrequent 
result : 

‘‘Halloo, Reb! Dirty fellow! Are you the man 
they ‘sessed as real estate, ‘cause he was so 
dirty ?” 

“Pretty good, Yank! Reckon you was raised 
down South! Are you the fellow ‘twas so slow 
the lamp-post passed him on a trot?” 

‘‘No—I'm the lamp-post himself; *t don’t run, 
and ’s got fire up top !” 

‘*What’s that you’re making over there ? ’t smells 
good, any how.” 

‘Coffee ; want some ?” 

*©°T aint ginooine !” 

**°Tis too! Rinse your mouth, to get the corn- 
taste out, and come over and try it!” 

**Won'’t you shoot ?” 

“No!” 

‘‘Let me come back ?” 

“Yes! Honor bright! Come along, and bring 
one ’o your dirty papers !” 

The rebel comes over, sits on the ss, drinks 

the coffee—three cups—smacks his lips over it, 
chaffs and jokes, and tries every way to get infor- 
mation and give none; and then says, with a 
sigh: 
‘*Well, *bout time I was goin’ back, reckon! I 
swan, fellows, it’s good times over here. Reckon I 
won't go back, nohow! You jist surround me, 
and march me up to the camp! They’ll find the 
gun over there, and miss a gone grey-back.” 

With which, exit the procession ! 


eS 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


I remember, on one occasion, travelling in this 
country with a companion who possessed some 
knowledge of medicine; we had arrived at a door 
near which we were about to pitch our tents, 
when acrowd of Arabs surrounded us, cursing 
and swearing at the ‘“‘rebellers against God.” 
My friend, who spoke a little Arabic, turned 
round to an elderly person whose garb showed 
him to be a priest, and said, 











———$———— 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS, 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


“Who taught you that we are disbelievers? | 
Hear my daily prayer, and judge for yourselves.” | 
> 9, - ] 
He then repeated the Lord’s Prayer. All stood | A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
amazed and silent, till the priest exclaimed, Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale 
‘*May God curse me if ever I curse again those | the Curent Sentes sak Canada, bet witht the past tew years, ts 
; . : ‘4 . upply mense forei; » 
who hold such’ a belief! Nay, more, that prayer | {n2) txciusive sale have been opened in London and 1t 
shall be my prayer till my hour be come. I pray | Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. a 
thee, O Nazarene, repeat the prayer, that it may | MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
be remembered, and written among us in letters WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
of gold.”—Hay’s Western Barbary. Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the H, 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCEsS. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFY, 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing al 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and dispo Te 
it to remain in any desired position. Sing 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolagy: 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance leper 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes aj) dandrog, 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuabe 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Bold by Druggists throughout the World, 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YorE 
49—lyp , 


air, pre 


—_——_+or—___— beautify, 


ERRORS IN SPEAKING. 


Teachers will find the correction of the follow- 
ing sentences, with the reason for the same, a good 
exercise for their pupils : 

I had rather wait. 

I doubt not but I shall be able. 

He was too young to have felt his loss. 

I seldom or ever see him now. 

I expected to have found him. 

I intended to have visited him. 

I hoped you would hawe come. 

He can write better than me. 

A child of four years old. 

The negligence of this leaves us exposed. 

Be that as it wilt. : 

All over the country. 

Provisions were plenty. . 

I propose to visit them. 

I leave town in the latter end of July. 

I shguld have very much liked to have seen him. 

He plunged down into the water. | 





We must do this last of all. 
Where is it? says I to him. 
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o THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
LIGHT. | OF THE AGE. 


The reason why bodies have different colors, Doctor Kennepy, or Roxsvry, Mass., 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
’ GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTSES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOS. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Temedy 
° +e . «ase at cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, , 
of light are divided into seven primitive colors, | it cures EVER 
2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
white, for white is an assemblage of all the colors. 
among the hair. 
arises from an absence of light. eer ee 
| s 
| caused by cancer in the stomach. 
: : | 
the office of the Receiver of Taxes, received a rs g 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 
jon my tl 
soldier and attempted to beat him, but the latter MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OLNTMENT 
the lady to apologize to her for his rudeness, but | For sale by all Druggists., 
We shall soon have an abundant supply of new 
le Pianos, with greatly imprOved action, and Suspension Bridge 
ninety-five per cent. of copper and five per cent. | i inn ¥ 
day ” said a young man to a farmer gar~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
b 
‘Pooh !” cried the young man, ‘‘that’s old fash- | 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


some being black, some red, &c., is this: The rays | Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a 
E *o] I fb | FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON Piyprz 
namely—violet, orange, red, blue, green, yellow 2 bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 
and indigo. When light strikes on a body, if this 1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind ot purples on the face, 
bd 9 é > y syste ot borls. 
body be of a nature to reflect the whole of the he nefits i; cue te ‘a 
i . ing i i | and stomach. 
— without decomposing them, it will — 3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes, 
If it reflect the red ray, and absorb all the others, | , 2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
it will be red; if it absorb all the rays except | 4 or 6 bottles are warsanted to cure corrupt and running sores. 
; 7 ° of 3 1 bottle will care scaly eruptions of the skin. 
green, | it will appear green 9 if it absorb all the 2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm 
rays without exception, it will be black, for black | 2 or3 bottles are warranted to eure the most dangerous case of 
3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
2 | bors “pores will cure peed ape oy 5 scrotula. 
1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dys 
PUNISHED. ja. I know from the experience of thousands that it has = 
An elderly lady, dressed in black, on asking a| “1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 
man who was passing through the Park the way to Ps. bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
1 to 2 bottles will late ali der ts of the kidneys, 
rough and insulting reply, whereupon a soldier 1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
who was standing near and saw and heard the | ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an exeru- 
t tion rebuked the man for his rudeness t cieeing enone. 
ransacuion e eness to a | By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
lady. Atthis the rude fellow turned upon the | and by a judicious application of the SALT KHEUM OINI- 
b hletic for hi ‘| hi | every sore and ~ ening of ho ar ee b or nature, except cancer 
2in o athletic for his assailant Vv 1m that has taken root, is pertectly and permanently cured, Manu- 
paess. to . . cag ‘5 \ cactared by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
sound thrashing, and made him follow on after| pury, Mass. Price $1. 
as she could not be found, that part of the per- 
formance had to be omitted. ; 
—— O00 
THE NEW CENTS. 
cents. The present small nickel cent weighs 
seventy-two grains, and contains eighty per cent. 
of copper and twelve of nickel. The new cent will | cninsitttate taaieiiiiiiinaaainiaitidin atl auacaimasiaamal 
weigh only forty-eight grains and will consist of |" We seve 9c ‘ 

. producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our forme: 

of tin. | manufacture. Our smaili size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
| Reatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Squart 
‘IT want to hire one of your horses next Sun- | @rand has the power of many full Concert Grand Fianos. 
° 1 Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
‘“ v ” 

All pas horses are Sabbath keeping horses, Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
answered the farmer. ‘I can’t let one on the) yoy. 32-1y 
Sabbath. God says they must rest from work on | 
that day as well as I and my men.” 
ioned.” | Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL! 

“Yes,” answered the farmer, ‘‘it is like the | either of which will besent by mail, post-paid,on receipt of tht 

a = 3 price. J 
warnings and judgments of God, old and yet ever | Tessons aT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar 
new. 


| Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkits 
oT ‘ United Stat ” cried a littl ay et. Weenie. i tile 
HERE'S no Unite ates now,” cried a little | n excellent and pepular book. 
: | NINGS W HE TRINES. By Nehemiah Adam: 
fellow in the street. ‘‘We have no country, 0 eee a _ 

} . , } vo 79 IRE T ms: evelopment 0! 
none that is worth any thing, father says. Le RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; VS on the Develop me 

‘“‘T have a country,” cried another boy, starting| ciotn, 


85 cents. 
up from the mud-puddle where he was squatting. | = BE ee LARD; we the Believer's Jemmey oat Futurt 
. | me. ~c ompson, D. D. 0, cloth, 
“I tell ye J have a country, for my father is fight-| xirTo's POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
ing for it, and my brother has died for it. J have | pa ag Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, $12? 
re . Sloth, $3,00. , 
a country, and it’s going to be a free country from | MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 
a ” com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60 cents. 

kernel > ore, Pret MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,) 

This is the stuff patriots are made of. D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
¢ MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By * 

New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, 18m¢ 


cloth, 40 cents. 2 hi 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. a 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary‘ 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. 8. William 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ths 1 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the — 
T t t dl ‘5 Mexi h liariti - the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, ¢lo:3. 
HE street pedlers in Mexico have peculiarities cents. wel 
i i - D HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap 
in their traffic, as well as those who, in the East, ern ax Young. 16mo, cloth,63 cents. ‘ih 
sell figs in the name of the prophet. The Mexi- | THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By 


* Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 
can poultry-dealer who offers ducks for sale, in- Plena PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hox! 
troduces them to your notice by crying out, 


Entertainment and Lnst tion. ey, 8 Prout Newcombe. Wit? 
° numerous justrations. 10, t cen 
“Ducks! O, my darling ducks!” - } 


3. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Fal 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomy. s6mo. cioth. a 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. BY 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


Two Irishmen were travelling to Portland, Me., 
a short time since, when they stopped to examine 
a guide board. 

‘*Twelve miles to Portland,” exclaimed one. 

‘‘Six miles apace, jist,” said the other. 

And they trudged on, apparently much gratified 
at their sudden proximity to the forest city. 


Ir is not known where he who invented the 
plough was born, or where he died; yet he has 
effected moré for the happiness of the world than 
the whole race of heroes and conquerors, who have 
drenched it with tears and manured it with blood. 


al 
————— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPHBR:, 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- N° Seetark 
m, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


witht 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
amen of the commencement oft e subscription year. 


Bounp Votumes, Paice $1,25- 








Moruer in different languages has a somewhat 
similar sound. In Saxon it is ; in Latin, 
mater ; in German, mutter or muder; in Spanish 
and Italian, madre; in Danish, moder ; in Dutch, 
moeder ; in Persian, mader ; in Sanscrit, matree. 


Farmers’ sons had better learn to hold the 
plough and feed the pigs than to measure tape 
and count buttons. 


‘*Papa, do people buy snuff?” 
“Yes, m inn Why?” 
‘*Well, then, why do people say they take it ?” 
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